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[Translated by the Editor.] 
A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 


(Continued from p. 75 ) 

The Middle Age bequeathed to early civiliza- 
tion two forms, which contained all that there had 
ever been of learned music: the Choral Song 
and the Canon. These forms possessed nothing 
that could flatter the ear, whether taken together 
orseparately. The Choral Song without the Canon 
was as yet no music; with the Canon it ceased to 
exist ; and the Canon itself was nothing more than 





a sonorous noise, which drowned the Latin of the 
liturgy ; a loss the more to be lamented, since no 
musical interpretation of the words took its place. 
Things went on worse from day to day, till finally, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
patience of the hearers was worn out, and reason 
had begun to be awake. All cried out against a 
music of this sort, excepting those who made it. 
Away with the Canon, was the cry, and probably 
musicians thought tothemselves, Away too with the 
Choral Song! But the Choral Song was nearly as 
old as Christendom; the Canon also numbered 
many years. Could men for several centuries 
pursue a scientific path, which was to be without 
present profit and entirely fruitless for the future ? 
That were admitting that Humanity could lose 
its time, like a single man, wh*-4 is not possible. 
In the collective striving of the human mind there 
is nothing absolutely unprofitable; but we often 
pronounce false what passes before our eyes and 
ears, judging like the reader of a book without 
the conclusion, or the spectator of the drama 
without its denouement. If the book appears un- 
intelligible, or the drama absurd and immoral, it 
is because the last chapters or the last acts are 
wanting, which would explain and justify the 
whole ; and therefore is contemporaneous history, 
whether it treat of music or of other matters, 
always hard to write. He who should have un- 
dertaken as a lover of music to judge of the 
merits, the productive energy of the Roman 
Choral Song before Palestrina, would certainly 
have very much deceived himself; he, who as 
professor of Esthetics should have undertaken to 
weigh the significance of the fugue before Handel 
and Bach, or without knowing them, as J. J. 


Rousseau has done, would have deceived himself 


not less 
appear the more gross, the better judge the man 
might be for his own century. 

Through the labors of the Belgian and Flemish 


; and these errors in judgment would 


masters, the contrapuntists had at length acquired 
that certainty and mechanical facility, which 
allowed them, in spite of the enormous weights, 
which seemed to clog their every step, to move 
with a certain ease and grace. Already had 
Counterpoint become more pliant and Harmony 
somewhat purified and in a condition to codperate 
toward the true end of Music. The hour had 
struck of a glorious new birth for Music, but above 
all for the Choral Song; that was the oldest and 
had waited for it more than a thousand years. It 
was no more than fair! 





In the year of grace 1565 God commanded his 
servant Aloysius of Preeneste to quicken this dull 
form of the Choral Song with the breath of genius; 
and Aloysius replied: ‘ Lord, thy will be done ;” 
and the transformed Church Song again resounded 
like the chorus of the angels; sublime church music 
appeared in a holy crown of rays. The pope, the 
cardinals, the whole people threw themselves 
down at the feet of the immortal man. Let us 
too bow before the great name of PALESTRINA, 
the honor of the Catholic church and the glory of 
Italy. Tlail to the godlike man, whom Greece 
would have exalted among her gods, had he been 
He came, and the hod-carriers 
of Harmony made way for the master builder; 
through his voice the shapeless materials, collected 

a. such pains 


one of her sons! 


sinee the time of Ambrose 
and Gregory, were united in a temple of the 
most imposing majesty; Music, but now almost 
dumb, although euphonious, begins to speak, and 
the human soul responds. She speaks of God, 
as if first of all to thank Him, that He has given 
her a language. The musical sceptre, hitherto 
borne provisionally by the Netherlanders, passed 
from this moment over into the hands of the 
Italians, there to remain for two centuries, by 
the most legitimate and undisputed claim. 

Palestrina could be divided into several great 
musicians. In the first place you find in him the 
scholar of the Flemish school, surpassing all his 
teachers as a contrapuntist ; then the madrigalist, 
whostrove perhaps primarily to express the words ; 
and then the creator of the style, which bears his 
name, and which was formerly called Alla Capella. 
We have to speak of him only in this last capacity ; 
in a relation, therefore, which makes him a unique 
man in his way. For the rest, the age was not 
vet ripe, either for the fugue, or for expressive 
melody. For us, Palestrina is the Choral Song 
become Harmony according to the true character 
of church music, as we find it in the /mproperia, 
and still more in the Stabat Mater, which is sung 
on Palm Sunday, in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome. 
Since through him we come upon the first great 
revolution in Art, the origin of real music, and 
since Palestrina forms the bond, by 
dead works of calculation are united to the works 
produced by feeling, taste, imagination, we must 
inquire wherein the alla capella style was distin- 
guished from what went before, and in what it is 
distinguished from the modern music. 

In its outward form the alla capella style repro- 
duced the united counterpoint of the fourteenth 
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century, which the masters of the fifteenth scorned 
to employ, or only very seldom employed, and 
with a certain contemptuonsness they 
But Palestrina introduced 


into it a more closely interwoven and correct 


which 
named stylo familiare. 
harmony; he mingled with it a light dose of 
canonical seasoning, which elevated the composi- 
tion, without harming the words; and instead of 
banishing the canto fermo into the middle part, 
he transferred it to the upper part, where it could 
unfold itself more freely and “more enchain the 
attention of the ear. That was restoring the 
leading melody to its, right of singing, and open- 
ing a path, in which no one of the predecessors of 
the Roman Swan had before travelled. The 
distinction between him and the modern com- 
posers, who, considered with reference to the 
time of Palestrina,” begin with the melodists of 
the seventeenth century, lics particularly in their 
choice of chords. 

That there may be some unity of melody and 
key in a work, which is an almost indispensable 
condition of all modern music, the harmony must 
be composed of the different kinds of Trichords, 
Seventh and Ninth chords, which have their seat 
in the diatonic intervals of the scale chosen by 
the composer. If he passes over into another 
scale, to tarry there awhile, another family of 
chords follows Sor the time 
being governs the modulation, until the return of 


upon the first and 
the original key, whose absence must not last too 
long, lest the ear become too accustomed toa foreign 
Jand, so that it will hardly recognize itself in its 
own, when it gets back. This is the system of 
modern intonation, the true and perfect system, 
which gives for every major scale 15, and for 
every minor scale 12 principal or radical chords ;* 
which chords, multiplied by all their respective 
transpositions, place unlimited means in the con- 
trol of the composer, whereby he can vary the 
harmony within the limits of the scale, without 
the necessity of striking a single chord that is 
foreign to it. The whole mass of these auxiliary 
and related chords, which have only a dependent 
existence and a relative importance, since they 
do not subsist on their own account, but always 
end in the perfect chord of the scale, into which 
they resolve, represents the revolving movement 
of a system around its centre of gravity ; it forms 
the harmonic unity and homogeneousness of a 
piece. 

A melody may express anything or nothing 
by itself, unless it flows from the feeling of the 
modal relation, of which we have spoken ; on the 
other hand, since there are in every melody in- 
definite notes, which leave the ear in uncertainty 
about their origin, inasmuch as they admit. of 
several, often very different, interpretations, the 
chord is indispensable to the 
Herein 
Sucha 


presence of the 
determining of their sense and character. 
lies the whole science of the Harmonist. 
wealth of means of expression through harmony 
was still infinitely far from the time in which 
Palestrina lived—about as far as the precision, 
the boldness, the variety and grace of contours, 
which shine in the outlines of the modern music. 
Most of the auxiliary chords were unknown to 
him. He knew indeed the 
chord ; he has in fact employed it without  pre- 


Dominant Seventh 


paration and with all its intervals; but this kind 


of harmony appears in his music only as a rare 
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accident or a thing of instinct. His customary 
and systematic progression consists in a series of 
perfect major and minor chords, mixed with a few 
chords of the Sixth, between which there exists so 
slight a modal affinity, that you cannot through 
them recognize the key. Barely are you pointed to 
the scale of the piece by now and then a half-tone 
lying below the Tonic, or a Seventh. Neverthe- 
less Palestrina’s harmony in general is pure, by 
means of the great correctness in the movement 
of the voices. Notes will show all this much 
better than words can describe it. I fancy, a 
musician of the present day should be able to 
give at orce a harmonic, but quite simple and 
natural, explanation of the four following meas- 
ures of Choral Song. 





do----lo-ro - 


Sta-bat Ma - ter 

It will be seen, that nothing can be more am- 
biguous than the key of this fragment. Is it in 
C, or in F, or in G major, or in A minor? It 
may be either, for all that appears. I decide for 
F, and quickly fill out my four lines thus: 
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That is very simple, very natural. Yes indeed, 
you will reply, so much so that it is  searcely 
Insignificant mel- 
Well then, since 


vou are not satisfied with my labor, hear Pales- 


worth the pains to listen to it. 


ody, commonplace harmony. 


trina; perhaps you will be more pleased with 
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How does that sound ?—Beautiful, sublime, 
heavenly! That music is not of this earth; it 
comes in fact from heaven. Yes, Palestrina is 
sublime precisely for the knowledge, which the 
musicians of his time had not; as the Bible is 
sublimely above all that depended on the wealth 
of languages and the metaphysical culture of the 
times in which it was written. Observe well, 
that with a more melodious and expressive canti- 
lena, a harmony like this of Palestrina’s would 
be impossible; it holds only in the Choral Song, 
which on its part rejects as trivial and ordinary 
all the combinations of chords, that belong to 
Palestrina: makes as yet no 
; the effect of his 
purely harmonious song is like the impressions of 
an wolian harp. Tis solemn trichords fall upon 
one another at equal intervals, without character- 


ornamental melody. 
division of the verbal phrases 


istic rhythm, and resound like the voive of God, 
that tri-une God, of whom the harmonic Trichord 
seems to be one of the most unfathomable ma- 
terial emblems. Here are none or almost none 
of those connecting chords, whereby might be 
expressed some causality and mutual dependence 
between the grand revelations of the absolute; 
none of those wanton or pathetic dissonances, 
types of our momentary happiness, our transient 
or excited humor; no rhythm, following the flight 
of time, measured by the pulsations of a mortal 
heart ; in a word, nothing that awakens a worldly 
thought and speaks the language of fleshly pas- 
This is a church music, than which no 
one ever composed a truer. It contains abso- 
lutely no admixture of profanity; it wears an 
eternal beauty, since it rests upon something un- 
changeable, or so to say, upon the élementary 
application of the Accord; it is antique, and that 
is one of its most precious excellences, since its 


sions. 


antiquity knows no age, which enhances every- 
thing and contributes so powerfully to the rever- 
And in 
fact time has made Palestrina young. His mod- 
ulation, so original and striking to-day, must have 
been much less so, or not at all so in the sixteenth 
century, as they generally modulated in this way. 


ence one cherishes for sacred things. 


: sn IEA e eae jeans 
* According to the classification of Godfrey Weber, Togee young ehrongh pone se ereene ~ rer 
which seems to me the best so far. | gether extraordinary fate, especially for a musician! 
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Thus was realized the oldest and most sublime 
of all the expressions of music, the religious or 
Christian Church expression. It was no more 
than right, that an Art born upon the altars of 
Christianity, whose long and refractory childhood 
the Church alone, like a tender mother, had pro- 
tected, should lay the firstlings of its majority 
upon those same altars. Music in this was doing 
no more than her sister Arts, Painting and 
Architecture, also revived through the church, 
and that entirely in the true Christian spirit, ad 
majorem gloriam Dei. 

We have yet to remark in passing, that the 
sixteenth century was the epoch of the brief 
glory of a nation, which to-day has acquired 
other titles to considerafion, and easily consoles 
itself for the inability to produce great artists, by 
the fact that it can pay those from abroad better 
than any other nation. If Palestrina had rivals 
in his time, we must seek them in England. There 
shone the admirable TALwts, and his yet more 
admirable scholar, Wit~t1Am Birp. He was 
organist to Queen Elizabeth, and could not there- 
fore as a Protestant, under the influence of the 
reformed cultus, soar to the majestic simplicity 
and the lofty ecclesiastical expression of the 
Roman master; on the other hand, as a contra- 
puntist he was perhaps superior to Palestrina. In 
his fugued song lies more character, melody and 
sonority than I have been able to discover in 
that of any composer of his time; for which 
reason his harmony at times comes nearer to the 
modern harmony. ‘The work of his, which Bur- 
ney mentions, would be worthy in every respect 
of an organist of our time, supposing there were 
one now with ability to write in forty parts. 
Only forty parts, no more! 

Soon after Tallis and Bird, the English music, 
which had kept even pace with the Italian, suc- 
cumbed to the Vandal fury of the Puritans. 
These must have pulled it all up by the very 


England, which for fifty years had only sighed 
and sung psalms, held this man at first for a God; 
but Purcell glimmered only for a moment, like 


na er TR fener ec cwranee 


Mendelssohn. 
[From the German of W. A. LaAmpapivs. ] 
(Concluded from last Number.) 


None, who have followed Mendelssohn in his 
various fields of exertion, can wonder that, on his 
return to Leipsic, he felt in need of repose and 
relaxation. Once more, however, he shared the 
direction of the Gewandhaus meetings with Gade, 
and succeeded in bringing the B flat and F sym- 
phonies of Beethoven to perfection. He con- 
ducted the former, for the last time, on the 11th 
of March, having previously introduced to the 

ublic a new symphony by Robert Schumann. 

he season was remarkable chiefly for Mendels- 
sohn’s having discarded novelty, and adhering 
generally to the works of the old masters. Mme. 
Dulcken and Clara Schumann played two of 
Mendelssoliy’s concertos, and once we heard his 
overture, the Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt ; 
but, even in the series of his Historical Concerts, 
which professed to give specimens of the earliest 
and latest, Mendelssohn was not once represented, 
to the great disappointment of the subscribers. 
He was now forbidden by his physician to play in 





) public; his nervousness increased, and he com- 


| 





plained of violent headaches. It was with great 
difficulty that he could be induced to superintend 
the rehearsals, and conduct the oratorio, of St. 
Paul, which was performed, for the last time under 
his direction, in the Paulinerkirche, on Good 
Friday, 1847. He explained his comparative 
retirement from public life by the best of excuses. 
“ He wished,” he said, “to use the remainder of 
his time in composing. He should work till forty 
years old, and then rest.” Always true to his 
engagements, he once more appeared in England, 
conformable with his promise to the Exeter Hall 
Society, which seemed determined, if possible, to 
rival the great performance at Birmingham we 
have alluded to in a former number. At the end 
of April, Elijah was conducted by the great com- 
poser, in London, three times, and once at Bir- 
mingham. On the 11th of May, at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, the music to A JAfidsummer 
Night's Dream was reproduced, and Mendelssohn 
played the G major concerto of Beethoven, with 
extempore cadenzas as usual. 

Mendelssohn was glad to return to Frankfort, 
and find himself restored to the bosom of his 
family, now in great affliction at the sudden death 
of Mme. Hensel, the Fanny Mendelssohn of 
former days. Mendelssohn had doted on this 
sister, and it is said that, when the news was 
brought him, he uttered a piercing cry of anguish. 
Her death was almost instantaneous. She was 
listening to a rehearsal of the choruses in the 
second part of the Faust—a subject which she 
had selected for her own musical compositions— 
when she was attacked on a sudden by some in- 
ternal disorder, and sank lifeless on her seat. 
Her brother was fearfully prostrated by this loss. 
He had loved her in no ordinary manner. They 
had composed together as children, and in riper 
years also; nor is it ascertained, in the early 
written songs, which were writien by the sister, 
and which by the brother—for so constantly had 
they mutually communicated their ideas on musi- 
cal subjects, that each availed herself or himself 
of what they corsidered common property. It is 
certain that, after this sad event, Mendelssohn’s 
physical powers rapidly declined, and fits of de- 
spondency were succeeded by violent pains in the 
head, caused, as his physician stated, by the 
bursting of a small blood-vessel. Pressure of 
blood on the brain was, doubtless, the cause of' all 
that he complained of and we cannot wonder that 


of Fanny Hensel. 1 doubt not of the sincerity 
and depth of that brother's affliction; but I am 
sure its “moderation was known unto all men,” 
and that it was softened by the consciousness of 


maturely on a finely organized system; and, in 
his latter days, so susceptible was he of the power 
of music, that he could seldom listen without weep- 
ing. “Let me still work on,” were his constant 
words to his wife, when she begged him to rest— 
“the time of my rest will soon come.” Nor was 
he free from this presentiment of his approaching 
end, when addressing his friends thus—* I must 
use the present time which is allotted me: I ean- 
not tell how long it will last.” 

Matters grew more distressing, and though, for 
atime, he looked for the remedy of his pain in 
redoubled exertion, the effort seems to have been 
a fruitless one, as we find him writing toa friend— 
“I can now only work mechanically.” Ie passed 
some time at Baden-Baden, and then moved on 
to Switzerland, where Nature, in all her grandeur, 
seems to have called forth awhile the original 
vigor and energy of his genius. He at first in- 
tended to go to Vevay and Geneva, but, in conse- 
quence of political disturbances in those parts, he 
sought a more retired corner of Switzerland, and 
settled, with his family, finally at Interlaken, the 
lovely spot which lies between the peaceful lakes 
of Thun and Brienze. Here he worked unin- 
terruptedly all the day long, though occasionally 
he passed whole days in wandering over the 
mountains. Two great works were engrossing his 





chief thoughts in composition—an oratorio, Chris- 
tus, and an opera, Lorely, for which Emanuel 
Geibel had written the libretto. The scheme of 
the oratorio was on the grandest scale. It was to 
contain three parts, our Lord’s life on Earth, His 
death and burial, and ascension to Heaven. Iso- 
lated pieces of this work have been lately pub- 
lished, and Lorely is represented by a solitary 
fragment in the shape of a finale and one act of 
the opera. After writing, besides these pieces, 
two stringed quartets in F minor and D minor, 
motets, and songs, he returned to Leipsic, on the 
15th of September. A friend assured me that he 
was then in tolerable spirits, though he complained 
of the oppressive atmosphere of Leipsic. 

We find Mendelssohn next at Berlin, where 
he remained eight days with his brother and sister. 
The place and time were full of painful associa- 
tions, but his spirits did not fail him entirely, for 
he often alluded with pleasure to the proposed 
performance of Elijah at Vienna and also at 
Leipsic, where he hoped to conduct the rehearsals. 
He consented, too, to hear one of the great vocal- 
ists of the age sing through the chief soprano 
part in the oratorio; and, on the 9th of October, 
he presented his friend with a new number of 
songs, among them the Vergangen ist der lichte 
Tag, of Eichendorf, his last composition. In this 
piece, he is said to have constantly thought of his 
deceased sister; and, on his friend singing at his 
request the song we speak of, he turned pale, and 
was seized with a fainting fit, which deprived him 
of consciousness. He was taken home and put 
to bed directty. On the 28th of October, he had 
partially recovered from his attack, and was sulli- 
ciently well to walk with his wife. But the same 
fit seized him again shortly after this time, and 
with increased violence. He lay as before, mo- 
tionless and bereft of consciousness, and, on com- 
ing to himself, complained to his physician of the 
violent pains in his head. Hope was not entirely 
given up, though the extreme danger was unde- 
niable. In his few conscious moments and relief 
from wandering, he answered several questions, 
and appeared to recognize the faces of those 
standing by his bedside. None can ever forget 
the grief and consternation expressed in every 
face that met one in the public thoroughfares. 
Each inquired anxiously as for a dear friend, and 
many and earnest were the prayers offered to 
God for his recovery ; but God in his wisdom had 


roots, for there has been no growth since. Only this hastened his early end—attributed by some | decreed otherwise. 
PurceLt escaped the general devastation. | (surely, too fancifully) to his grief for the death On the 3d of November, a fatal attack so 


utterly deprived Mendelssohn of consciousness, 
that he never again recovered it, and, at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the 4th of that month 
he breathed his last, peacefully, and without any 
appearance of pain or physical suffering. Shortly 


3 a rainbow after a storm, to be obscured by the possessing much that was near and dear unto him, 
i beams of HANDEL, that great light, that ascended | as well as by the remembrance of a vocation so | after death, his fine features recovered their usual 
ever Albion at the besinnlee of the last centary, | Seen" beneficial to others, that it would rouse | serenity of expression, and, for the first few 
: 2 = : him at once from any selfish indulgence of pro- | hours after the spirit had quitted its tenement, 
[To be continued.] tracted sorrow. Ilis ceaseless activity acted pre- | his nearest friends could scarce be persuaded that 


the sleep was one from which be could not awake 
—so often love and hope. are self-deceivers. 
Bendemann and Hiibner painted pictures of him, 
and Knaur, the sculptor, took a cast of the face. 
Grief for the loss of the great man seemed incon- 
solable. It feil on all like a public calamity, and 
hundreds of mourners pressed onwards to the 
house, to take a last look at that beloved counte- 
nance which had beamed and smiled on them so 
often. He lay peacefully in his narrow bed, 
decked around with palm branches and laurel 
crowns, the pious offerings of affection and em- 
blems of his earthly glory. 

On the 7th of November, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a Todltenfeier took place in the church 
of St. Paul. The hearse was drawn by four 
horses, and a profusion of flowers and laurels 
waved over the coffin. Schumann, David, Gade, 
Hauptmann, Rietz, and Moscheles, were pall- 
bearers. A procession walked before the coffin, 
consisting of the members of the orchestra, pupils 
of the Conservatory, Mendelssohn’s nearest rela- 
tions, the clergy, representatives of the govern- 
ment, city, and university, several officers in 
nniform, and a long train of those who loved and 
honored the great man’s memory. With slow 
and solemn step the cortége reached the charch. 
The coffin was placed in a black catafalque, lit 
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with tapers, and the song in E minor from the 
fifth number of the Lieder ohne Worte, set by 
Moscheles for wind instruments, immediately be- 
gan. The organist then preluded on that passage 
in the Antigone, where Creon brings in the dead 
body of hisson Hemon. After this, one of the 
members of the Conservatory placed a laurel 
crown at the foot of the coffin, the signal for a 
chorus in which all joined, Erkenne mich, mein 
Hiiter. Then followed the chorale from St. Puul, 
“ To Thee, O Lord, I yield my Spirit.” A short 
but impressive address, ended by a prayer, was 
delivered by the officiating priest, Mr. Howard, 
when the choir gave the chorus after the burial of 
St. Stephen, “See, we count them happy which 
have endured.” The blessing was then given, 
and the final chorus from Bach’s Passions Musik 
ended this imposing ceremony. When the crowds 
had left the church, a solitary.figure, clad in deep 
mourning, was seen to enter, and kneel by the 
coffin in silent devotion. It was she, the loving 
partner of Mendelssohn's joys and sorrows, who 
came to pay the last tribute of earthly affection. 
The precious remains were removed by night to 
Berlin. When the train arrived, during midnight, 
at Cothen, a number of musicians received it 
with a chorale, and at Dessau, an hour afterwards, 
Frederick Schneider, the venerable Nestor of 
musicians, appeared uncovered on the platform 
of the station, and a body of singers ready witha 
dirge composed by the old man for the occasion. 
At last, the coffin was brought to Berlin, and met 
by the cathedral choir with the chorale, Jesus, 
meine Zuversicht. The same sad strain was re- 
peated as the funeral train moved on to the 
churchyard, where a solemn ovation was made by 
Berduscheck, preceding the hymn, Wie sie so 
sanft ruhn, and a composition by Grell, “ Christ 
is the Resurrection.” The coffin was then lowered 
into the family vault, where Mendelssohn sleeps 
peacefully by his sister's side. 

Seldom have expressions of public sorrow 
been so marked at the death of any artist in an- 
cient or modern times, and I can only compare 
the general feeling with that on the death of 
Raphael, as related by Vasari. In England, as 
well as Germany, there were demonstrations in 
honor of Mendelssohn’s memory. Taubert, the 
capellmeister at Berlin, arranged a programme 
with a view to remind the Berlinese a ot Ger- 
many had lost. After the funeral march from the 
Eroica, asymphony of Beethoven, and a Ayrie, 
the symphony in A minor, the overtures to the 
“ Hebrides,” and*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
a psalm a capella, and the song, Es ist bestimmt 
in Gottes Rath, were given, the last five pieces 
being the works of Mendelssohn. 

On the 15th of November, * Elijah” was given 
for the first time in Vienna. All the solo singers 
and members of the chorus were dressed in deep 
mourning, and the desk where Mendelssohn was 
to have conducted his own oratorio was hung 
with black crape. On it were placed a copy of 
the score and a single chaplet of laurels, while 
Schmidt directed the pertormance from another 
desk in front of the orchestra. On the 17th of 
November, the same oratorio was given at Exe- 
ter Hall, in London, in piam memoriam of the 
musician, who, “though dead, yet speaketh.” 
The Dead March in © Saul” preceded the per- 
formance of * Elijah,” and several present ap- 
peared in monrning. The society, I hear, in- 
tends to erect a statue to Mendelssohn, and the 
Queen af England and Prince Albert have con- 
tributed liberally to the fund necessary to its 
completion.* Great respect for his memory was, 
of course, shown at Leipsic. The concert, which 
had been postponed in consequence of Mendel- 
sohn’s death, took place on Thursday, 11th of 
November. The programme was headed with 
these words, * Zum Geddchtniss des entschlafenen 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” The first part com- 
prised the hymn of Luther, Verleih uns Frieden 
gnidiglich, the overture to Melusina, Eichendort’s 
Vergangen ist der lichte Tag, motet, * Lord, now 
lectest Thou Thy servant depart in peace,” the 
overture to “ St. Paul,” and Beethoven’s Eroica. 
The song of Eichendorf was given by the artist 
before alluded to as the fervent admirer and 





* Good, confiding biographer!—Ep. Lond. Mus. World. 





friend of the great musician. She sang with 
wonderful self-possession and the deepest feeling. 
In the quartet of the motet, Schleinitz, who had 
not for years appeared in public, took a part, 
assisted by Poyner and Graban Biinau. The 
room was filled to overflowing, and, as crowds of 
mourners listened and adored, no hand was up- 
lifted to applaud, nor voice to interrupt the si- 
lence so eloquent in itself, after the last notes 
of music only vibrated in the ears of memory. 
Cologne, Bremen, Magdeburg, Frankfort, Mainz, 
Breslau, Altenburg, and many other places, were 
forward in testifying their respect, and kings and 
queens were not slow in offering their tribute of 
esteem for departed genius. The Queen of Eng- 
land, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, sent let- 
ters of sympathy to Mendelssohn’s afflicted widow ; 
that of the king of Saxony was in his own hand- 
writing. No royal authority interposed to forbid 
a demonstration in honor of the artist’s memory, 
if we except that of the present Kurfiirst von 
Hessen. Let his capellmeister, the worthy Spohr 
of Cassel, console himself with the reflection that 
the memory of his departed friend and brother 
artist will live as long as hearts are found sus- 
ceptible of all that is beautiful, elevating, and 
good. 
a 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 

The Tribune has been favored with the follow- 

ing extract from a private letter from Vienna: 


“ A few days since I called at the Hotel zum 
Rémischen Kaiser to pay my respects to Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt. She has a decided penchant 
for America and Americans; and, moreover, as 
1 happened to be well acquainted with some of 
her Boston friends, I was made doubly welcome. 
I hear from a Viennese lady that Madame Gold- 
schmidt says our country is the best in the world 
to live in, and she is right. She informed me of 
her expectation to settle permanently in the 
United States, mainly on account of her child, a 
bright little boy. She has been giving concerts 
in Vienna in a quiet, unassuming way, and 
though they have all been well attended by the 
nobility and rich burghers, the best tickets were 
sold at the low price of three florins, ($1 50.) I 
believe that Americans are willing to pay more 
for pleasure than any other people on the globe. 
At the late ball given to the Imperial pair by the 
citizens of Vienna, 9,000 tickets were given out 
gratis. A gentleman connected with one of the 
large shipping houses in New York was in the 
city at the time, and having failed to secure a 
free ticket, procured one from another source by 
paying 150 silver florins—more, I presume, than 
has been paid for a simple ball-ticket since the 
gay times of the Vienna Congress. 

Madame Goldschmidt is a sincere admirer of 
American institutions, and, from her short resi- 
dence among us, it is astonishing how well she 
has studied and understands their spirit. She 
says she expects great things of the Americans. 
IIer remarks about our country and its prospects 
were so replete with practical sense, that in our 
conversation of half an hour I learned to appre- 
ciate our institutions more than ever, and could 
not help contrasting her sensible views with the 
long diatribes and transcendental theories in re- 
ference to the future of America which every 
German sees fit to impose upon a citizen of the 
Great Republic residing in the fatherland. Where 
there is so little virtue, so little regard for the 
marriage relation, so little real piety and so much 
oppression, tyranny and ignorance as on the con- 
tinent, and especially in the Austrian Empire, it 
was delightful to hear from the lips of such a 
woman as Madame Goldschmidt the unqualified 
praise of a land, at the virtue and ga'lantry 
of whose people European skeptics affect to 
sneer, and whose prosperity European politicians 
are apt to regard as the bright mist over a break- 
ing wave. She spoke of a Boston Sabbath as a 
delightful luxury. Here the Sabbath is made a 
gala-day by all classes, Public persons must 


keep open rooms as on other days of the week, 
and the people go from the church to the theatre 
as if both were dedicated to the Most High. The 





delightful quiet of a New England Sabbath is 
not to be enjoyed in Germany. 

The Jenny Lind of former days has become 
the dignified Madame Goldschmidt of the pres- 
ent. She appears somewhat older, but retains 
the frankness and simplicity of manners which 
have characterized her above all other artists. I 
came away thinking of the lines of Wordsworth, 
and far better pleased with my visit than if I had 
been honored with a reception in the Imperial 
Palace of the Hapsburgs. It is rarely that one 
finds a combination of so many noble qualities, 
aside from the supremacy of her art. There is 
something wonderful in her career, commencing 
as it did in obscurity and want, and rising to its 
zenith with such unparalleled brilliancy. Toa 
Viennese, who asked her not long since how she 
had lived in Paris, she replied, ‘ Je m’ai nouris- 
sée de mes larmes. ” J. O. N. 











Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

Graxp Opera.—Mme. Tedesco has made her re- 
appearance as Fides in the Prophéte; M. Roger being 
the Jean of Leyden. Halevy’s La Reine de Chypre has 
been revived, under the direction of the composer,— 
Tedesco, Roger, Massol, &c., sustaining the principal 
parts. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s opera, Santa 
Chara, is soon to be produced, with Mlle. Cruvelli and 
M. Gueymard. Cruvelli was to return to Paris after her 
London engagement and make her renirée as Valentine 
in the Huguenots on Friday, June 2. 








OrEerA Comique.—Mlle. Rey, after a successful début 
in La Dame Blanche, has appeared as the Fille du Regi- 
ment. A new three-act opera, La Fiancée du Diable, by 
Scribe and Victor Massé, is announced. L’ Etoile du 
Nord continues still to run. 


THEATRE ITALIEN.—Sig. Coppola’s Nina pazza per 
Amore, an opera composed in 1838, has met with some 
success, due principally to the acting and singing of 
Alboni. 


THEATRE LyriquE.—M Reyer’s new opera, Maitre 
Wolfram, has been long in rehearsal. The Minister of 
the Interior has prolonged M. Jules Séveste’s privilege, 
as manager, for ten years. 


Two patrons of the arts, the Duke Edgard de Feltre, 
and his brother, the Count Alphonse de Feltre, died a 
short time since, to the regret of all who knew them. 
The youngeref the two, Count Alphonse de Feltre, was 
passionately fond of music, which he cultivated with 
great assiduity. He had lessons of Reicha, and of Boiel- 
dieu, who frequently assisted him with his advice and 
encouraged him by his approval. The Count first com- 
posed some light pieces, which have been much praised 
by M. Fétis. He subsequently produced, with M. Scribe, 
a comic opera, Les Fils du Prince, which was successful ; 
and afterwards composed the Jncendio di Babylonia. He 
was just completing a three-act opera, when he died. 
The Duke, who did not long survive him, has bequeathed 
his celebrated gallery of pictures to the town of Nantes, 
and the municipal authorities propose inaugurating the 
public opening with a grand musical festival, in which 
some of the works of the Count de Feltre will be exe- 
cuted by the principal artists of the capital. M. Auber 
has written to the Count’s executors, asking them to let 
him have a complete copy of all the Count’s productions 
for the library of the Conservatory of Music. 


The concert, which was to have been given some time 
since, for the purpose of raising a monument tothe mem- 
ory of De Balzac und Frédéric Soulié, was sto ped, in 
consequence of an injunction obtained by De Balzac's 
widow, who said she was rich enough to pay for a monu- 
ment to her deceased husband from her own pocket. 
The case has been brought to trial, and decided against 
the haughty widow, and the concert will take place 
shortly. Among other things, M. Reyer’s Selam will be 
performed. 


A Musica Picturé.—M. de Nieuwerkerke's soirées 
musicales have been brought to a close, but it appears 
they are destined to be perpetuated by the pencil as well 
asthe pen. The following statement has appeared in 
the Paris papers: “A report has been going about that 
M. Biard, whose name is so popular, was employed on a 
very curious picture, the subject of which was Une 
Svirée chez M. Le Compte Nicuwerkerke, in the apart- 
ment of the Louvre, where the Count’s Friday recep- 
tions are held. The plan was an excellent one for 
bringing together on a canvass of rather large dimensions 
—nabout seven feet long, by three-and-a-half high—a 
number of existing celebrities. The arrangement of the 
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personages, belonging to various classes of society, offers 
a faithful representation of a friendly party. M. de 


Nieuwerkerke himself, stationed near the door, is receiv- | 
ing his guests; near him, several groups are already 


formed. The venerable M. Isabey, Sen,, is chatting with 
M. Prosper Mérimée and President Baroche; M. Horace 
Vernet is presenting Lieutenant Gérard, the celebrated 
hon-killer, to Baron Desnoyers; M. de Morny is listening 
to M. Auber, while, further on, MM. Ingres, Flaadrin, 


Marshal Magnan is lending an attentive ear. M. Fould 
is addressing himself, with his accustomed urbanity, to 
several artists standing around him, and M. Fortoul is 
holding a dissertation with certain well-known archzolo- 
gists. Scattered about the apartment are remarkable 
ortraits of MM. Eugéne Giraud, Menriquel Dupont, 
alévy, Frédéric de Mercey, Camille Doucet, and one 


or two ambassadors, who are always delighted to attend | 


the Friday receptions in the Louvre. Among them is 
Veli Pacha. There are, also, two souvenirs; those of 
Pradier and Visconti. The middle of the apartment is 
occupied by a magnificent table, beyond which is a piano, 
with the instruments for a quartet, about to be played. 
In this part of the picture are MM. Roger, Ponchard, and 
several other artists, whose talents augment the attrac- 
tions of these weekly meetings. M. Biard has treated in 
the cleverest manner all the accessories which adorn the 
apartment—the rich hangings on the walls, the splendid 
chandelier, the carpet, fauteuils, etc. The general 
arrangement of the picture is very happy, and we have 


no doubt it will be one of the most curious and interest- | 


ing works in the exhibition of 1855.” 


Hector Berlioz has returned from his tour in Germany. 
—Schulhoff, the pianist, has given his last concert in 
the Salle Herz. A new Sonata, of his own, was favora- 
bly received. 





PRAGUE.—A new opera, entitled Die Bilderstiirmer, 
by Herr Kitt], the director of the Conservatorium, has 
been brought out with great success. The good people 
of Prague are in ecstacies about their townsman’s 
music. 





Maprip.—A grand concert was given in the Conser- 
vatory of Queen Maria Christina, in the presence of the 
Royal Family, the ministers, and the first nobility, and 
did not end before two o’clock in the morning. M. Al- 
magro conducted. Among the things performed were a 
psalm by Marcello, sung by 110 pupils of the institution, 
the introduction and chorus of Haydn's “ Creation,” a 
cavatina from Mercadante’s Bravo, the andante and 
minuet from Beethoven's Septuor, the chorus and march 
from Handel's“ Judas Maccabzeus,” Beethoven's Christus 
am Oelberge, Dr. Spohr's overture to Jessonda, a chorus 
from Mendelssohn's “St. Paul,” ete., ete., ete.—Sig. 
Camillo Sivori, the celebrated violinist, has given a con- 
cert, which was most fully attended. 


1 of Pugin. 
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The Musicat Conaress in the Crystal Pal- 
ace is probably in full blast while we are finishing 
our this week’s paper. Our reporter went on 
with the Boston delegation, and we shall next 
week chronicle the great affair in full. 





BioGRaArHY oF MeEnpeErssoun. The con- 
cluding passages of this pure and lofty artist life, 
which we copy to-day, will be found singularly 
interesting and touching. Especially the account 
of the beautiful relation between the composer 
and his sister, whose death was the precursor of 
his own. 

Yet we presume we must congratulate our 
readers on the conclusion of an article, which has 
proved so much longer than we anticipated when 
we began to copy. It certainly is full of inter- 
esting details, and will be valuable for reference 
to all who like to know historically about great 
composers and their works. Almost every com- 
position of Mendelssohn may here be traced to 
its origin, with some account of the circumstances 
attending its first outshining and ascension to a 
place among the cherished constellations and 
fixed stars of our musical firmament. Yet the 
work runs more into detail than we could have 
wished. It might advantageously have been 


f=. 





abridged even more than the English translator 
(for the London Musical World, from which we 
have borrowed it) has done. Moreover said 
translation, as we found when we came to possess 
ourselves of the German original, is not free from 


| gratuitous interpolations of the peculiar English 
and Meyerbeer are engaged in a discussion, to which | 


enthusiasm and self-glorification with regard to 
Mendelssohn, and from such affectations as call- 
ing him continually “Felix.” These in some 
cases we have pruned away, but have not found 
it always practicable. Our “ Diarist” was right 
in his “guess” about it. The author, the Rev. 
W. A. Lampadius, appears to be a German 
Lutheran Prediger, of rather a sentimental and 
Boswell-ian disposition; whose work, in spite of 
a certain amiable vanity, is evidently a labor of 
love, and on the whole a worthy tribute to the 
memory of Mendelssohn, and by far the fullest 
and most accurate record yet existing of his life 
and works. 

Our readers, who may have been weary with 
the repeated sight of “To be continued,” will 
doubtless be glad to possess it all in their bound 
volunes at the end of the year. 


a em 


New Music. 
(From Meyer & Tretbar, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


H. A. Wotrenuaupr. Op. 22. Cing Morceaux 
caractéristiques, en forme d’ Etudes, for the piano. 
pp. 19. 

Op. 23. Deux Polkas de Salon, 1. L’ Hirondelle, 
pp. 9. 2. La Gazelle, pp. 9. 

Op. 24. Galop di Bravura, pp. 11. 

Op, 25. Le Ruisseau. Valse Etude. pp. 7. 


These are among the most clever and musician- 
like productions of the modern school of light 
piano music, which have appeared in this country 
to say the least. Each little piece is marked by 
musical and poetic feeling, by graceful, flowing, 
easy style, and by a natural, unforced development 
of its own proper motive. They are not without 
originality. Wedo not compare them with the 
lighter morceaux in the same forms by such master 
tone-poets as Chopin, Mendelssohn, &c. But com- 
pared with the great multitude of showy novelties 
in vogue, they stand apart by a decidely artistic 
character and manner. We have been most inter- 
ested in the five études, or characteristic morceauz, 
which evince a truly classical culture, and which 
with much propriety are dedicated to our worthy 
friend, the president of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Mr. H. Timm. No. 3 of these, a 
graceful sort of prelude, in arpeggio triplets, in A 
minor, is particularly worthy. of attention; you 
will hardly fail to play it over several times. So 
also No. 4, Andante in E, a kind of song without 
words, with distinct melodies both in treble and 
bass, and harmony between.—The L’Hirondelle 
polka isexceedingly airy, light and swallow-like ; 
and the companion polka justifies its title.—The 
Galop is less characteristic, running too readily 
into the common-place tricks of the bravura, such 
as that running chromatic scale accompaniment to 
the melody, which may be kept up indefinitely, to 
any tune, by any cunning set of fingers.—We do 
not hesitate to commend all these pieces as good 
studies in execution, style and musical expression. 
The author, we understand, is a youug German 
pianist, who has for some years resided in New 
York ; and we trust he will meet with due encour- 
agement in undertaking things so far above the 
empty, flashy pieces which have met with such 
wide sale. To advanced pupils these are pieces 
only of medium difficulty. 


(From Oliver Ditson, Boston.) 
Beatuoven. Op. 111. Sonata for the piano. 


pp. 12. 








This forms the thirty-second and the last of Mr. 
Ditson’s complete and invaluable series of the 
piano-forte Sonatas of Beethoven ;—a series that 
contains more genius, more musical invention and 
poetry, more of the enduring inspirations of a life 
purely musical, than any collection of works ever 
written for the same instrument. Every pianist, 
who is in earnest with the Art, should possess him- 
self or herself with a set at once.—This present 
Sonata belongs of course to the strange and mys- 
tical last period of Beethoven. It is exceptional 
in form and difficult of execution as of comprehen- 
sion. But it will most surely repay study, if one 
be earnest enough to be at all worthy to approach 
such revelations of rare genius. It would be use- 
less to attempt description of such a work. 





Mozart. Variations pour le Piano. No. 10, Ah! 

vous dirai-je Maman. pp. 7. 

Variations by Mozart, of course, require no com- 
mendation. They are easy and natural, as well as 
most artistic. Let the young student learn them, to 
learn what true variations are, and what style is. 





SrerpHen Hevier. 6 Lieder von Schubert, tran- 
scribed for the Piano. No.3. Tu es le Repos, 
This is that beautiful song which has been sung at 

our concerts of the past season, under the title of 

“Thou art the rest” (Du bist die Rukh.) It is in the 

main a quite simple, literal transfer of the song to 

the piano, preserving the original accompaniment; 
though we hardly like the liberty taken with the last 
verses, making a tenor of what is most peculiarly 

a soprano melody, and giving an arbitrary variation 

to the bass. Indeed this is one of those songs of 

Schubert which must be sung by the human voice, 

and which is so perfect in itself that it loses by the 

slightest variation. 


Mozart. Favorite Songs, Duets, and Trios, arranged 
by S. S. Westry, Mus. Doc. No.1. The Re 
turn. pp. 5. 

Here is a promise of some forty songs &c. of Mo- 
zart, partly from operas, partly songs by themselves. 
The collection will include all the best songs, for 
each kind of voice, from Don Juan, Figaro, the 
“Magic Flute,” as well as the duets and trios. 
The original German or Italian words are given, 
with English adaptations. The first, now before us, 
is one of those inimitably simple and natural melo- 
dies, which have mingled with the melodic cheerful 
memories of all the world, and become part of the 
common air and sunshine. It celebrates the return 
of May: Komm lieber Mai. 

pi et rg cage a 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Boston Music Hall. 


The first concert given in the Music Hall, on 
the occasion of its opening, proved to all, both 
listeners and performers, what I had predicted in 
regard to sound three weeks before, namely: a 
decided failure. This my opinion has ever since 
been seconded by able and experienced judges. 
To be sure, Jullien’s band were heard in that Hall 
satisfactorily enough; but so they would have 
been if they had played their pieces (with the 
exception of the classical compositions) on the 
Common. Most of the solos were for wind instru- 
ments; and in the tuttis (as in most light compo- 
sitions) the string quartet, on account of the 
unison, is more supported than overpowered by 
the wind instruments; besides which there was 
all that variety of drums and cymbals of various 
sizes, bells, triangles, &c. An effect of course 
was produced. Bottesini was heard ; the brothers 
Mollenhauer were heard; so were Paul Julien, 
and Camille Urso; but how? They all played 
perfectly in tune, and their execution was clear 
and distinct; the same well merited applause 
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played in a barn or cellar. 

If Vieuxtemps were to play one of his solos on 
a common two-dollar violin, it would always be a 
masterly performance ; but the effect to the hearers 
would not be the same as if that solo by the same 
Vieuxtemps had been played upon a Stradivarius 
violin. Alboni sang Casta Diva in the new Hall 
on the opening night, accompanied by the same 
orchestra, under the same leader (Arditi) that she 
had when she sang the same aria three nights be- 
fore in the Melodeon. ‘The ditference (unfavor- 
ably) was felt, and I presume might yet be re- 
membered by many who were present at both 
concerts. 

However, without entering into too many par- 
ticulars of defects which could not now be reme- 
died, I will only name the principal one, viz: the 
extreme height of the cieling, which can partly 
1 suggest that the flooring be raised 
This would, 


be remedied. 
to a level with the first gallery. 
directly, improve the sound, and indirectly, re- 
move the defect now caused by the space under 
the centre gallery, the seats of which are seldom 
occupied. ‘The appearance of the Hall would not 
be impaired, and the space between the two floors 
might be made useful and repay in time the pres- 
ent outlay. 

I do not pretend to say that the plan which I 
propose will make the Hall perfect in regard to 
I merely suggest an im- 
which 


favorableness for sound. 


There are too many items 


To name only one, 


provement. 
could not well be removed. 
instead of a solid, hard substance, back and front, 
we have now some lattice work behind, and a 
number of seats in front (the centre gallery), 
facing the orchestra. What echo or resonance 
be from 
dresses, woolen coats, &c.? 
have no galleries, no obstructions, but plain solid 
walls. Such a Musical Fund Hall 
in Philadelphia. This, IT would say at a guess, 
is 35 feet less in height; it holds about 1800 per- 


Cashmere shawls, silk 


A music hall should 


can expected 


one is the 


sons seated; and, as far as I have observed or as I 
have heard from good authority, is the most favor- 
hall for sound 
Caradori Allan, Cinti 
later date, expressing their opinion thus: 


able in the Union. I remember 
Damoreanu, and others of 
“ How 
easy and grateful it is to sing in that Hall!” while 
opinions quite the other way have been freely 
given by equally great Artists, in regard to the 
Boston Music Hal]. 1 will say (en passant) that 
the recently destroyed Metropolitan Hall in New 
York was also unfavorable; it was too large 
even for the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
who in the quartet alone nearly outnumber the 
whole of the Germania Band. 

During the season of concerts given by the 
pupils of the Conservatoire in Paris, it is difficult 
to get a ticket of admission even three weeks be- 
fore each concert. The band is very numerous, 
and their performances of the best classical com- 
positions are aknowledged by all to come the 
nearest to perfection. They could at each con- 
cert treble the sale of tickets, and there would be 
no difficulty in finding large halls; but the prinei- 
pal question there is not: Aow much money will 
the house hold; but: how will the music sound ? 
However Jet us do the best we can. As I have 
said, my plan perhaps is not the best; nor do I 
even expect that it will be adopted. But the Hall 
is (not to use a harsher term) unfavorable for 
sound; and if any improvement can be made, 
there, is now ample time to do so before the be- 
ginning of next season. I have started the sub- 
ject and gladly would I see a better and more ac- 
ceptable plan suggested. Wituam Keyzer. 


Remarks.—We give place to the above, while dis- 


they would have equally received, had they. | 


- vocalists. 
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agreeing almost totally with its opinions, because we do 
not wish it to be said that we, in our own fondness for 
the Music Hall, suppress or overlook the objections 
which some persons have made to it from the time it 
was first built and earlier, and because we are glad to 
articularly the right of our friend Mr. 
We have 


acknowledge 
Keyzer to a hearing wpon all such subjects. 
already recorded our own impressions about the hall in 
full, and more than once. Let us only recall, then, a few 
hints. 

1. The opening coticert did not prove to “all,” that the 
The well executed pieces 
Many, 


hall was acoustically a fuilure. 
sounded well. Besides, there were distractions. 
who then objected, have found the hall to wear well and 
grown partial to it since. : 

2. “How” were the violin and vocal solos heard? 
To Paul Julien, Urso, 
Sontag’s finest floriture—we never lost a note of them, 
which 


our experience, admirably. 


even when sitting under that end gallery of 
our friend complains. 

3. Not too much reliance must be placed on declara- 
tions of prime donne. Such persons talk graciously to 
the moods and prejudices of those they talk with. We 
have heard of Alboni expressing both like and dislike. 
Sontag, we J:now, spoke with enthusiasm of the ease with 
which she filled that hall. Jaell complained the first 
night, when the stage was carpeted, but ever since has 
been unqualified in his admiration of the hall. 

4. The suggestion of raising the floor is no new one. 
We think the objection to the height of the room a preju- 
dice; solong as we hear music of all kinds satisfac- 
torily in it, we must think so. Besides, the height im- 
proves the air and ventilation, which improves sound, 
and architecturally is a beauty, lending a sense of free- 
dom and largeness to the mind, and thereby favoring the 
musical mood, 

#. A liall without galleries is of course better. But 
the true question is: Can a hall lo seat three thousand 
people be made better? Can music, by avy arrangement, 
be made so public, without some sacrifice of the most 
perfect conditions of hearing. We have enjoyed and 
clearly heard there, in all the parts, so small an orchestra 
as the Germania, as we have no orchestral music else- 
where. Yet we fully agvee with our friend, that such a 
place and audience properly require an orchestra much 
larger in the string department. 

5. The people love the hall; as is shown by the use 
made of it, for which see notice of the Treasurer's 
report, below. 

—_—-- = 
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Letter from Greenfield, Mass. 

Dear Str :—In obedience to your desire, I send 
you an account of the Sacred Concert of Friday 
evening, the 9th inst., at Greenfield. This under- 
taking was even more successful as a performance 
than its precursor, the first of the series ; not only 
was the selection in itself of a higher order, but 
the efforts of the vocalists, stimulated by a former 
experience, and governed by a Director in whom 
they placed unshaken confidence, attained more 
closely to a perfect interpretation of the Music. 

As before, the concert was designed and directed 
by Dr. Tuckerman, assisted also by the same 
The opening voluntary, composed of 
two movements from Weldon, a celebrated Eng- 
lish Cathedral writer, led the way to a display of 
their powers. The first solo on the programme 
was taken by Mrs. Clark of Greenfield and was 
impressively sung; Miss Barr followed with Men- 
delssohn’s exquisite song, ‘‘ O rest in the Lord”; 
but the great achievement of the first part was 
Miss Wood's performance of the aria from Samson, 
‘Let the bright Seraphim,” a composition requir- 
ing on the part of the singer no little artistic 
strength and skill. The accompaniment to the 
song, with the Trumpet obligato upon the organ, 
was most effectively executed. 

The second part of the concert consisted wholly 
of Dr. Tuckerman’s Anthem: “I looked and be- 
hold a door was opened in heaven.” An analysis 
of this fine Anthem would require more space than 


| 
{ 
| 





it seems at present expedient to claim; but the 
organ introduction to the first recitative deserves 
something more than a flying notice :—the trance 
of the Prophet, and its dissolution by the awful 
summons to the Porch of Visions, being shadowed 
forth and represented in the organ movement, in- 
troductory to the opening recitative, ‘‘ I looked and 
behold a door was open.” Another striking im- 
aginative effect was contained in the six part 
chorus: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
where the voices are unaccompanied, and follow 
rapidly upon the announcement: ‘ And voices 
were heard, saying.” The whole anthem in truth 
abounds with these subtle and delicate gradations, 
which evince in their author a profound poetical 
sensibility (apart from their musical merit) to the 
sublime simplicity of the words. The Quartet: 
“These are they,” appeared likewise no less illus- 
trative of the spirit of the subject, and was beau- 
tifully sung. One more chorus, the triumphant 
one: ‘Blessing and honor, glory and power,” 
concluded the Anthem, and was, despite a little 
unsteadiness in the Fugue, very powerful and 
effective. 

In the third part occurred the solos, ‘‘ With ver- 
dure clad,” and ‘“ Angels ever bright and fair ;” 
the former by Miss Wood was a musical triumph, 
and elicited unqualified astonishment and approval. 
Mrs. Clark’s solo was likewise very gracefully 
executed, the recitative especially being declaimed 
with great spirit. The introduction of an organ 
prelude and fugue by Bach at the commencement 
of this part, seemed an unusual feature, and was 
listened to by the audience with marked attention. 
The performances concluded with Haydn’s Solo 
and Chorus, ‘‘ The marvelous work,” which, with 
Miss Wood's clear tones alternating and blending 
with the weight of voices in the chorus, produced 
a grand and striking effect. 

It would be hardly proper to close this letter, 
without some allusion to our debt of obligation to 
Dr. Tuckerman, (especially as it has been noticed 
otherwise than locally,) and to the sense of the 
community respecting its value. Nosuch concerts 
have ever before been attempted in this or the 
neighbor counties, nor could be, without the posses- 
sion of such a musical library as Dr. Tuckerman’s 
(which is the largest and best appointed in the 
country), to say nothing of the scholarship and 
experience requisite, to render such a collection 
available. Regretting that your absence from this 
concert renders.so long an explanation of its char- 
acter and conduct necessary, I remain 

Respectfully yours, * 
- + ¢ wee be 

Soston Music Hatt Assocration.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders was holden on Wednesday 
the 14th. The old board of Directors were re-elected, 
and the Treasurer's Report for the whole period since the 
hall was opened (eighteen months) was most encourag- 
ing, showing an increase in the receipts over the first 
year, and a large increase of receipts over expenditures 
for the whole term. We extract a few leading items. 

The whole cost of land, building and furniture has 
been $153,904,00. To meet this debt was originally 
incurred of $43,500, which is now reduced to $40,000. 

The total receipts for eighteen months have been: 


$4.251,67 

vice ev el 496,74 
eee 
ue es sae 


ese ve 0@17,677;12 


For Public Meetings, Lectures, &c.,. 
Concerts and Oratorios,.......... 
Rev. Mr. Parker’s Society,. . 
Interest on loans, 


Whole income,....... iasalaihas tate WOES ae 


The expenses for the same period, chargeable to in- 
come, and including insurance, gas, fuel, taxes, interest 
on debt (3,338), rent of organ, salaries, &c., amount to 
$10,740,81: 

Which leaves a net income of $6,986,31, or $4,624,21 
per annum, and if divided would give $4.33 per Share, 
per annum, on the present number of shares; the par 
value of a share being $100. 
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Tae New Opera Hovst.—The Atlas says the structure is 

rogressing rapidly, and there can be no doubt that the theatre 
will be opened for dramatic performances on the first Monday 
of September. The stage arrangements are now nearly com- 
pleted. In the auditorium the last flooring has been laid in 
the galleries, and they are ready for the seats; the parquette 
will be in the same condition in a few days The cieling and 
a portion of the walls are now ready for final decorations, and 
so also the fronts of the galleries. The saloons are almost 
finished, and only await flooring to be ready for upholstering. 
The corridors will soon be ready for painting. The arrange- 
ments for decorating the interior have been agreed upon, and 
workmen will commence upon the work immediately. 


The original purpose of this new “ Boston Theatre,” 
as understood by most of the subscribers to the stock, 
was, we believe, the providing of a fit place for Opera. 
No one supposes we can have Opera the year round; but 
we do hope that the opening performances will be operatic, 
and not (as we have seen hinted) melodramatic, so as to 
stamp the higher character upon the building from the 
first. 


a i 

OprerA IN NEw York.—The following is the list of 
artists whom Maretzek is said to have engaged in Europe 
for the summer season: 


Prime Donne Assolute, Gaetanini Brambiila, (late of La 
Scala at Milan,) Antonietta Ortolani, (late of the Teatro Feni- 
cia at Venice,) Rosa Marra, (late Teatro Canobiana at Milan.) 

Prima Donna Contralto, Giuseppina Martine d’Orney, (Imp. 
Opera, Vienna ) 

Primi Tenori Assoluti, Giacomo Galvani, (late of La Scala 
in Milan,) Neri Baraldi and Domenico Mazzoleni. 

Primi Baritone, Francesco Graziani, (late of the Grand 
Opera, Paris,) Giovanni Andrazi, (late of the Ital. Opera at 
Vienna.) 

Primi Bassi, Ignazio Marini, Polivare Ortolani. 


Of the above names that of Brambilla is the only one 
that we remember ever to have met in any English, 
French, or German musical paper. She has already 
arrived; the others will soon follow; and it is said that 
Maretzek will open at Castle Garden by the 26th inst., 
making one dollar the uniform price of admission. 

Mr. E. P. Fry, the whilome opera manager who re- 
covered the 10,000 dollars damages of Bennett, is in 
Europe, enlisting an opera troupe, it is said, for Niblo. 

There appears to be still a doubt about the coming of 
Grisi and Mario, thongh Grisi has taken formal leave of 
the stage in England. 





Advertisements. 


VOCAL MUSIC IN CLASSES. 


The undersigned proposes to give instruction to Youne 
LApDIEs IN CLasses, to FaMities, and to INDIVIDUALS, as may 
be desired, in the 


Elementary Principles and Practice of Vocal 
Tusic, 
According to the Pestalozzian or Inductive Method, 


The plan proposed will not interfere with instruction in the 
higher branches of Vocat Execution, StyLe, EXPRESSION, ete. 
nor supersede its necessity ; but the great object will be, by 
the establishment of a systematic, well directed, and adequate 
elementary cours, to enable pupils to READ even the most diffi- 
cult music with ease and fluency—and thus eminently qutulify 
them to receive and profit by their instructions in the more 
advanced studies of the Art 

New classes formed whenever a sufficient number of pupils 
shall apply. The price of tuition will be regulated by the 
number of pupils in a class. Families and smal! classes met at 
their residences, if de-ired. 

Apply between the hours of 2and 3 P. M., at the rooms of 
George J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter St 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 
Teacher of the Piano, and Vocal Music in Classes. 
Residence, No. 24 West Cedar St. Boston. 
References: Messrs. George J. Webb, Lowell Mason. je 17 





TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 30 ASH STREET, BOSTON. 


_O7-Communications may be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store, 
No. 115 Washington Street. June 10. 








A. WERNER & L. J. HOEFFNER, 


——DEALERS IN—— 


HMUSIGAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 265 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(CORNER OF WINTER STREET.) 


TANO-FORTES, Seraphines, Melodeons, Guitars, Violins, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, Basses. Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolos, 
Fifes, Accordeons, Strings, Bows, ete. 

We shall keep on hand a great variety of the above named 
instruments, and shall endeavor to give satisfaction to all 
purchasers, whether they desire the best and highest priced, 
or the cheapest instruments. Orders by letter will be carefully 
attended to 

PIANOS TO LET, TUNED AND REPAIRED. 

Mr. Werner will also continue to give instruction on the 
Piano, Organ, Flute, Violin and Guitar. Mr. Werner can be 
seen at the Sales-room, or in the evening at his residence, No. 
976 Washington St. May 27. 3m 





GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


’ 
MOORE'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC: 
COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. I¢ will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatiso on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, snd a complete Musi- 
eal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
heen delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. .... 84 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOUN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill. Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 





Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
», 
2m 


country. 


Feb. 11. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

r now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson, 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jomn 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
Hattert, Davis & Co., OLiver Ditson, NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Oct. 8. 


F. F. MULLER, 
} IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. Ke. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
ii? t 
E.R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND ORGAN. 
OG?"TERMS MODERATE. 
Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 


May 20. 


Reference, Gro. J. WEBB, EsQ. 


Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 
TEACHER OF SIN GING. 
Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 








A SOPRANO WANTED. 
OR a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 3m. 





Germania Serenade Band. 
IIE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
aaies Il. E TELTOW, Agent. 
30 Fayette Street 


iil4tf 
CHICKERING & SONS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROONS, 
MASONIC TEMPMPI:Az, 


TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sournarn. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratr. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 13 Tremont “treet. 





MARTIN'S GUITARS. 
MIE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from #30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 





HWEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


IIE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who Ifive 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, §& TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CaickERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. Puncnarp, Boston. 


Messrs. GeorGe Prapopy, B: H. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 38m. 





CARE FIAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF KUSIC, 
¢ FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr IL. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARpsoN, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co 17 Tremont Row. 
Rerernences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 
YP ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
& ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 


States Morel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson, . 38m Feb. 11. 


Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Feb.4 8m 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wrsturop House. Terms :—850 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a weck ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 


J. B. WHEATON, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Musie Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos, Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 

2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


\ R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
i Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 


A. W. FRENZEL, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL 


—FOR THE— 
PIANO-FORTE. 
a ae 

The Author, Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where he has met with the most flattering 
success with his Instruction Book, it having passed a critical 
examination by the most distinguished teachers, and been 
pronounced a great improvement upon all other methods 
by the highest authority of the old country. 

Among the many Professors why examined this work, and 
gave their written recommendations, we wil] mention 


JULIUS KNORR, 
(well known in this country,) who admitted to the Author 
personally that there is no instruction book at the present day 
that will compare with the MODERN SCHOOL as regards 
true merit, and will answer so fully its purpose. He gave his 
written testimonial as follows : 

After a careful examination of ‘“‘ The Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte,” by Mr. Nathan Richardron, I am convinced that 
it presents a full and accurate compendium of all that is most 
essential to the acquirement of a good execution. It has, 
moreover, the merit of entire consistency in its system of fin- 
gering, which ie occasionally new, but always thoroughly 
adapted to ite end. The work cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended, especially to those players who make virtuosity, or 
brilliant execution, one end of their studies. An interesting 
feature of the book will certainly be found by many in its ana- 
tomica! descriptions of the bones, muscles, and ligaments of 
the hand. JULIUS KNORR. 

Leipsic, April, 1854. 

Those who are about to purchase an Instruction Book for 
the Piano-Forte should not fail to examine this work before 
any other, and they will be satisfied that it is the most tho- 
rough, progressive and comprehensive method ever published, 
and those who practice out of it will improve wonderfully. It 
is also decidedly cheaper than any other. Why’ Because it 
contains 248 pages, and is printed upon the finest paper, em- 
bracing several beautiful colored plates, and bound in splendid 
embossed cloth, full gilt; presenting the most magnificent 
appearance of any music book ever laid upon the piano. 


Single copy, 
Published at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


282 Washington Street, Boston, 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
and for sale at all the principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

N. B.—A list of recommendations, from one to two hundred, 
may be had on application to the author. 


A large and choice stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 
together with PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC-BOXES, 
&c., constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest prices. 

NEW MUSIC, from the best composers, published daily, and 
will be sold at great bargains. 


i. dD. COTTOSZ, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS 
No. 13 Tremont Row, means, 





*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed 
16 tf 





GEORGE J. WEBB & CO's 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
[1 sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb's long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to virit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
exumination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb's best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex 
changed if it does not suit 

I> SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
. AGENTS FOR. 
Lighte, ) ewton & Bradbury 8 Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’ s Melodeons. 
Feb 19 6m 


——= Edward 1. Balcd, 





MUSICAL. 
THE CHImMeE, 


Is the title of a new Book of Psalmody, now in Press, by 
VIRGIL CORYDON TAYLOR, 
Organist and Conductor of Music, at Strong Place, Brooklyn, 
and the popular Author of ‘ Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,’ 
* Golden Lyre,’ ‘ Choral Anthems,’ ‘ Concordia,’ etc. 


The numerous friends of Mr. Taylor will not need to be as- 
sured that this work, which has engaged his attention for a 
period of four years, (it being that time now since the issue of 
the Golden Lyre,) will be of a character fully to sustain his 
high reputation as a musical composer. The distinguishing 
characteristics which everywhere mark the effusions of his pen, 
will not be looked for in vain by all who may give this book 
a careful examination. An easy, natural flow of Melody,— 
generally confined to the treble, but frequently interspersed 
throughout the accompanying parts with a varied richness of 
harmony — beauty of simplicity, effectiveness without com- 
plexity of harmonic combinations, are among the prevailing 
features of Mr. Taylor’s compositions. 


THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


or 
T EX COrIM FB 
Is Simplified, 


80 as to render its comprehension easy to the learner, greatly 
aileviating thereby the task of the Teacher durlng the first 
stages of class practice. It also contains a 


Complete and Systematic 
SERIES OF INSTRUCTIONS 


For the 


MELODEON. 


The body of the book will contain at least a THTRD more 
tunes, in all the various metres, than any of the author’s pre- 
ceding works, or those of others generally before the public. 
Besides a large number of New Tunes, written expressly for 
the work by himself, Mr. Taylor has incorporated in it a selec- 
tion of his most popular tunes from his former works; and 
with thexe will be found all of the standard OLD music in gen- 
eral use ; and in this latter class are included (unaltered) many 
gems of the “ Continental School,” of the Fuour style. which 
have been rendered with such marked favor at many places 
recently in public Concert. Toge'her with the Old Masters, 
will be represented, for the first time, many splendid arrange- 
ments from Donizetti, Verdi, and others of the modern school. 
The work will be so varied in its contents, that Choirs using 
hymns of the most unusual metres, will find it an unfailing 
resource to supply them with required and appropiate tunes. 

In the typographical arrangement of the work, Mr. Taylor 
has adopted the unanimous wish that has been expressed to 
him by Teachers and Leaders, of 


« Not having tt in such 


SMALL TYPE AS TO BE INDISTINCT 


ID 
Dimly Lighted Rooms, 
AND TO 


PERSONS OF IMPERFECT VISION.” 


In addition to the Melodeon Instructor, in order to accom- 
modate still further the wants of those learning to play Church 
Music, upon instruments of the organ kind, it contains, 
throughout the work, the Alto and Tenor brought down in 
6mall notes, upon the Treble and Bass staves. The Anthems 
are generally shorter and less difficult than those in his former 
work, rendering them more available for practical use. To 
every want coming within the sphere of Psalmody, the CHIME 
will afford an abundant provision. 

TEACHERS AND LEADERS OF CHOIRS 
will receive a copy, free of postage, by remitting 60 cents in 
money Or postage stamps. 

Look for it in July next, and judge of its merits. 


DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 
Publishers, 60 John Street, New York. 
Western Agency —S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, I., 
and will be sale by booksellers generally. 


JOB PRINVING 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
niay be seen at his office. 


cr mu SIC prepared for Stereotyping. 
Lrtter-Press, Music and Jod Printing- -@fir, 





The name of KNORR in commendation of an 
Instruction Book has often been sought, and 
when obtained considered a leading induce- 
ment for Teachers and Scholars to adopt the 
work. Here we have a Method by Knorr him- 
self, in which is comprised all that vast accumu- 
lation of Musical Knowledge, as it relates to the 
Piano, which has made his name so celebrated, 
and his word of approval so desirable. 

TIIOSE, THEREFORE, WHO HAVE ADOPTED A WORK 
BECAUSE JULIUS KNORR RECOMMENDED IT, 
WILL NOT FAIL DULY TO APPRECIATE A VOLUME OF 
INSTRUCTION DIRECTLY FROM TIE PEN OF THAT 
TALENTED ARTIST. 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
OF THE AGE. 


A. E. MULLER’S METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIAN O-F'ORTE: 


REVISED BY 


JULIUS KNORR, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 


G. A. SCHMITT. 


A. E. MULLER was the most distinguished Piano-forte 
Teacher of his time, and his works are held in high esteem by 
all European professors of music. 

JULIUS KNORR is unexcelled as an instructor, and is par- 
ticularly known for his thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
properties of piano-playing, and the exceeding aptitude he 
possesses for imparting to pupils a full understanding of the 
peculiar requisites for finished execution, without which no 
one can attain any proficiency in the art. 

MULLER left a monument to his own memory in a well pre- 
pared Method of Piano Instruction, which has been so revised 
and adapted to the modern style as to make it a work of un- 
surpassed merit. Retaining all the fundamental points of the 
original, Knorr has constructed a fabric of his own, of the 
mest authentic and thorough nature. Mis tact in so arranging 
material for scholars as to make it of the greatest possible 
& Vantage, and at just the time when required, is well dis- 
} 1.) ed in this work. 

The joint producti n of two such eminently practical teach- 
ers cannot be other than an 


ELABORATE, THOROUGH AND UNIQUE 
COURSE OF STUDY, 


EMBRACING 
EVERY REQUISITE 
For each grade of Tuition and Practice. 


i This work contains 


ALL THE INSTRUCTIONS 


To be found in 
KNORR'S PREVIOUS WORKS, 
Together with many 
Additional, Valuable, Indispensable Lessons, 
Which the author has found of the 


UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN HIS EXPERIENCE AS 
A TEACHER 

This translation has been made by a German teacher, who 
brought to the task the results of a long experience in Piano- 
forte teaching, both in this country and in Europe. 

The German Text will be found valuable to many Teachers 
and Scholars. 

The work is comprised in 170 large quarto pages. 

Complete, Two Parts in one, 
Separate Parts, each 

The FIRST PART contains the Elements of Music, as ap- 
plied to the Piano; a systematic synopsis of the Rules of 
Fingering ; explanations of different modes of Musical Elocu- 
tion: interwoven in all of which is a useful Guide to the 
Teacher. 

The SECOND PART treats of Mechanical Matters, or all 
that belongs to the department of Fingering exclusively. 
More fully carried out’ by Knorr in this, than in any of his 
other works. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON, Boston: 


New York: J. E. Govutp, Philadelphia: 
and by Music Dealers generally. 


~Caples can be sent by pny 


Berry & Gorpon, 
D. A. Trvax, Cincinnati: 


~-yYeenns _ €6 


No. 21 School St.-——__— il 
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